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The use of the term ' natural ' is also somewhat irritating to the 
student who is familiar with the ambiguities in that term and with the 
controversies which have raged. To him it does not seem " a para- 
dox that the artificial is superior to the natural, " if by natural we 
mean what is devoid of intelligence. Nor does it seem important 
to argue that all faculties have a natural origin, if we use the term 
nature as comprehending all experience. But, at the same time, such 
an account of the origin of perception and reason as is found on pp. 
477 ff. will be far from satisfactory. ' Perception of relations, ' which is 
here made so easy, involves far more complex processes than are here 
suggested. Numerous other illustrations could be given of what to 
the student of philosophy and psychology must appear as instances of 
explanations which ignore the difficult points of the problem. The 
psychology of the book will in general be likely to serve a purpose by 
provoking the psychologist to give fuller treatment to genetic prob- 
lems, rather than as a positive solution. 

J. H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Principia Ethica. By George Edward Moore. Cambridge, at 
the University Press, 1903. — pp. xxvii, 232. 

" One main object of this book," says the author, may " be ex- 
pressed by slightly changing one of Kant's famous titles. I have en- 
deavored to write ' Prolegomena to any future Ethics that can possibly 
pretend to be scientific ' " (p. ix). 

Fortunately for the reviewer, Mr. Moore has made the task of pre- 
senting the fundamental theses advocated by him an easy matter, for 
at the end of each chapter one finds an adequate summary of the pre- 
ceding discussions. By quoting these summaries the reviewer can 
therefore put the reader in possession of the contents of the book. 
As most of the points urged cannot be debated without occupying 
more space than a review puts at one's command, there will be no 
attempt to criticise the positions taken by the author. Many of them 
seem to be extremely questionable, and the arguments employed to 
support them are often more ingenious and subtle than convincing, 
but this is not the place to canvass them satisfactorily. 

At the close of the first chapter, which deals with ' ' The Subject - 
Matter of Ethics, ' ' Mr. Moore tells us that he has ' ' endeavoured to en- 
force the following conclusions. ( 1 ) The peculiarity of Ethics is not 
that it investigates assertions about human conduct, but that it investi- 
gates assertions about that property of things which is denoted by the 
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term ' good, ' and the converse property denoted by the term ' bad. ' 
It must, in order to establish its conclusions, investigate the truth of 
all such assertions, except those which assert the relation of this 
property only to a single existent. (2) This property, by reference 
to which the subject-matter of Ethics must be defined, is itself simple 
and indefinable. And (3) all assertions about its relation to other 
things are of two, and only two, kinds : they either assert in what 
degree things themselves possess this property, or else they assert 
causal relations between other things and those which possess it. Fin- 
ally, (4) in considering the different degrees in which things them- 
selves possess this property, we have to take account of the fact that a 
whole may possess it in a degree different from that which is obtained 
by summing the degrees in which its parts possess it " (p. 36). This 
last fact Mr. Moore designates by the name of ' ' the principle of 
organic unities." 

The second chapter is entitled "Naturalistic Ethics." "In this 
chapter," says he, " I have begun the criticism of certain ethical views, 
which seem to owe their influence mainly to the naturalistic fallacy — 
the fallacy which consists in identifying the simple notion which we 
mean by ' good ' with some other notion. They are views which 
profess to tell us what is good in itself ; and my criticism of them is 
mainly directed (1) to bring out the negative result, that we have no 
reason to suppose that which they declare to be the sole good, really 
to be so, (2) to illustrate further the positive result, already estab- 
lished in Chapter I, that the fundamental principles of Ethics must be 
synthetic propositions, declaring what things, and in what degree, pos- 
sess a simple and unanalysable property which may be called ' intrinsic 
value ' or ' goodness. ' The chapter began ( 1 ) by dividing the views 
to be criticised into (a) those which, supposing ' good ' to be defined 
by reference to some supersensible reality, conclude that the sole good 
is to be found in such a reality, and may therefore be called ' Meta- 
physical, ' (l>) those which assign a similar position to some natural 
object, and may therefore be called ' Naturalistic. ' Of naturalistic 
views, that which regards ' pleasure ' as the sole good has received far 
the fullest and most serious treatment and was therefore reserved for 
Chapter III : all other forms of Naturalism may be first dismissed, by 
taking typical examples. (2) As typical of naturalistic views, other 
than Hedonism, there was first taken the popular commendation of 
what is ' natural ' : it was pointed out that by ' natural ' there might 
here be meant either ' normal ' or ' necessary, ' and that neither the 
' normal ' nor the ' necessary ' could be seriously supposed to be always 
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good or the only good things. (3) But a more important type, be- 
cause one which claims to be capable of system, is to be found in 
' Evolutionistic Ethics. ' The influence of the fallacious opinion that 
to be ' better ' means to be ' more evolved ' was illustrated by an ex- 
amination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Ethics; and it was pointed out 
that, but for the influence of this opinion, Evolution could hardly have 
been supposed to have any important bearing upon Ethics" (p. 58). 
The third chapter is on "Hedonism." "The most important 
points," we are told, "which I have endeavoured to establish in this 
chapter are as follows. ( 1 ) Hedonism must be strictly defined as the 
doctrine that ' Pleasure is the only thing which is good in itself ' : 
this view seems to owe its prevalence mainly to the naturalistic fallacy, 
and Mill's arguments may be taken as a type of those which are falla- 
cious in this respect ; Sidgwick alone has defended it without commit- 
ting this fallacy, and its final refutation must therefore point out the 
errors in his arguments. (2) Mill's 'Utilitarianism ' is criticised: it 
being shown (a) that he commits the naturalistic fallacy in identifying 
' desirable ' with ' desired ' ; (o) that pleasure is not the only object of 
desire. The common arguments for Hedonism seem to rest on these two 
errors. (3) Hedonism is considered as an ' Intuition, ' and it is pointed 
out (a) that Mill's allowance that some pleasures are inferior in quality 
to others implies both that it is an Intuition and that it is a false one ; 
(o) that Sidgwick fails to distinguish ' pleasure ' from ' consciousness 
of pleasure,' and that it is absurd to regard the former, at all events, 
as the sole good ; (V) that it seems equally absurd to regard ' con- 
sciousness of pleasure ' as the sole good, since, if it were so, a world 
in which nothing else existed might be absolutely perfect : Sidgwick 
fails to put to himself this question, which is the only clear and de- 
cisive one. (4) What are commonly considered to be the two main 
types of Hedonism, namely, Egoism and Utilitarianism, are not only 
different from, but strictly contradictory of, one another ; since the 
former asserts ' My own greatest pleasure is the sole good, ' the latter 
' The greatest pleasure of all is the sole good. ' Egoism seems to owe 
its plausibility partly to the failure to observe this contradiction — a 
failure which is exemplified by Sidgwicx ; partly to a confusion of 
Egoism as doctrine of end, with the same as doctrine of means. 
If Hedonism is true, Egoism cannot be so ; still less can it be so, if 
Hedonism is false. The end of Utilitarianism, on the other hand, 
would, if Hedonism were true, be, not indeed the best conceivable, 
but the best possible for us to promote ; but it is refuted by the refu- 
tation of Hedonism " (pp. 108 f. ). 
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The fourth chapter deals with " Metaphysical Ethics. " " The main 
object of this chapter has been to show that Metaphysics, understood 
as the investigation of a supposed supersensible reality, can have no 
logical bearing whatever upon the answer to the fundamental ethical 
question ' What is good in itself?' That this is so, follows at once 
from the conclusion of Chapter I. , that ' good ' denotes an ultimate, 
unanalysable predicate; but this truth has been so systematically 
ignored, that it seemed worth while to discuss and distinguish in 
detail the principal relations, which do hold, or have been supposed 
to hold, between Metaphysics and Ethics. With this view I pointed 
out : — ( i ) That Metaphysics may have a bearing on practical Ethics — 
on the question ' What ought we to do ?' — so far as it may be able to 
tell us what the future effects of our action will be : what it can not 
tell us is whether those effects are good or bad in themselves. One 
particular type of metaphysical doctrine, which is very frequently 
held, undoubtedly has such a bearing on practical Ethics : for, if it is 
true that the sole reality is an eternal, immutable Absolute, then it 
follows that no action of ours can have any real effect, and hence no 
practical proposition can be true. The same conclusion follows from 
the ethical proposition, commonly combined with this metaphysical 
one — namely, that this eternal Reality is also the sole good. ( 2 ) That 
metaphysical writers, as where they fail to notice the contradiction 
just noticed between any practical proposition and the assertion that 
an eternal reality is the sole good, seem frequently to confuse the 
proposition that one particular existing thing is good, with the 
proposition that the existence of that kind of thing would be good, 
wherever it might occur. To the proof of the former proposition 
Metaphysics might be relevant, by shewing that the thing existed ; 
to the proof of the latter it is wholly irrelevant : it can only serve the 
psychological function of suggesting things which may be valuable — a 
function which would still be better performed by pure fiction. 

" But the most important source of the supposition that metaphysics 
is relevant to Ethics, seems to be the assumption that ' good ' must 
denote some real property of things — an assumption which is mainly 
due to two erroneous doctrines, the first logical, the second epistemo- 
logical. Hence (3) I discussed the logical doctrine that all proposi- 
tions assert a relation between existents ; and pointed out that the 
assimilation of ethical propositions either to natural laws or to com- 
mands are instances of this logical fallacy. And finally (4) I discussed 
the epistemological doctrine that to be good is equivalent to being willed 
or felt in some particular way ; a doctrine which derives support from 
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the analogous error, which Kant regarded as the cardinal point of his 
system and which has received immensely wide acceptance — the 
erroneous view that to be ' true ' or ' real ' is equivalent to being 
thought in a particular way. In this discussion the main points to 
which I desire to direct attention are these : (a) That Volition and 
Feeling are not analogous to Cognition in the manner assumed ; since 
in so far as these words denote an attitude of the mind towards an 
object, they are themselves merely instances of Cognition : they differ 
only in repect of the kind of object of which they take cognisance, 
and in respect of the other mental accompaniments of such cognitions : 
(o) That universally the object of a cognition must be distinguished 
from the cognition of which it is the object ; and hence that in no 
case can the question whether the object is true be identical with the 
question how it is cognised or whether it is cognised at all : it follows 
that even if the proposition ' This is good ' were always the object of 
certain kinds of will or feeling, the truth of that proposition could in 
no case be established by proving that it was their object ; far less can 
that proposition itself be identical with the proposition that its subject 
is the object of a volition or a feeling" (pp. 139-141). 

Chapter V deals with the ' ' Ethics in Relation to Conduct. ' ' ' 'The 
main points in this chapter, to which I desire to direct attention, may 
be summarised as follows : — (1) I first pointed out how the subject- 
matter with which it deals, namely ethical judgments on conduct, 
involves a question, utterly different in kind from the two previously 
discussed, namely : (a) What is the nature of the predicate peculiar 
to Ethics? and (b) What kinds of things themselves possess this predi- 
date? Practical Ethics asks, not, 'What ought to be?' but 'What 
ought we to do ? ' ; it asks what actions are duties, what actions are 
right, and what wrong : and all these questions can only be answered 
by showing the relation of the actions in question, as causes or neces- 
sary conditions, to what is good in itself. The enquiries in Practical 
Ethics thus fall entirely under the third division of ethical questions — 
questions which ask, ' What is good as a means ? ' which is equivalent 
to ' What is a means to good — what is cause or necessary condition 
of things good in themselves?' But (2) it asks this question, almost 
exclusively, with regard to actions which it is possible for most men to 
perform, if only they will them ; and with regard to these, it does 
not ask merely, which among them will have some good or bad result, 
but which, among all the actions possible to volition at any moment, 
will produce the best total result. To assert that an action is a duty, 
is to assert that it is such a possible action, which will always, in 
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certain known circumstances, produce better results than any other. 
It follows that universal propositions of which duty is predicate, so far 
from being self-evident, always require a proof, which it is beyond 
our present means of knowledge ever to give. But (3) all that Ethics 
has attempted or can attempt, is to shew that certain actions, possible 
by volition, generally produce better or worse total results than any 
probable alternative : and it must obviously be very difficult to show 
this with regard to the total results even in a comparatively near future ; 
whereas that which has the best results in such a near future, also has 
the best on the whole, is a point requiring an investigation which it 
has not received. If it is true, and if, accordingly, we give the name 
of ' duty ' to actions which generally produce better total results in the 
near future than any possible alternative, it may be possible to prove 
that a few of the commonest rules of duty are true, but only in certain 
conditions of society, which may be more or less universally presented 
in history ; and such a proof is only possible in some cases without a 
correct judgment of what things are good or bad in themselves — a 
judgment which has never yet been offered by ethical writers. With 
regard to actions of which the general utility is thus proved, the indi- 
vidual should always perform them ; but in other cases, where rules 
are commonly offered, he should rather judge of the probable results in 
his particular case, guided by a correct conception of what things are 
intrinsically good or bad. (4) In order that any action may be shown 
to be a duty, it must be shown to fulfill the above conditions ; but the 
actions commonly called ' duties ' do not fulfill them to any greater ex- 
tent than ' expedient ' or ' interested ' actions : by calling them 
' duties ' we only mean that they have, in addition, "certain non-ethical 
predicates'. Similarly by ' virtue ' is mainly meant a permanent dispo- 
sition to perform ' duties ' in this restricted sense : and accordingly a 
virtue, if it is really a virtue, must be good as a means, in the sense 
that it fulfills the above conditions ; but it is not better as a means 
than non-virtuous dispositions; it generally has no value in itself; 
and, where it has, it is far from being the sole good or the best of 
goods. Accordingly ' virtue ' is not, as is commonly implied, an 
unique ethical predicate " (pp. 180-182). 

The final chapter discusses "The ideal." "The main object of 
this chapter has been to define roughly the class of things among 
which we may expect to find either great intrinsic goods or great 
intrinsic evils; and particularly to point out that there is a vast 
variety of such things, and that the simplest of them are, with one 
exception, highly complex wholes, composed of parts which have 
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little or no value in themselves. All of them involve consciousness 
of an object, which is itself usually highly complex, and almost all in- 
volve also an emotional attitude toward this object ; but, though they 
thus have certain characteristics in common, the vast variety of quali- 
ties in respect of which they differ from one another are equally essen- 
tial to their value : neither the generic character of all, nor the spe- 
cific character of each, is either greatly good or greatly evil by itself; 
they owe their value or demerit, in each case, to the presence of both. 
My discussion falls into three main divisions, dealing respectively (i) 
with unmixed goods, (2) with evils, and (3) with mixed goods. (1) 
Unmixed goods may all be said to consist in the love of beautiful 
things or of good persons : but the number of different goods of this 
kind is as great as that of beautiful objects, and they are also dif- 
ferentiated from one another by the different emotions appropriate 
to different objects. These goods are undoubtedly good, even where 
the things or persons loved are imaginary ; but it was urged that, 
where the thing or person is real and is believed to be so, these two 
facts together, when combined with the mere love of the qualities in 
question, constitute a whole which is greatly better than that mere 
love, having an additional value quite distinct from that which be- 
longs to the existence of the object, where that object is a good per- 
son. Finally it was pointed out that the love of mental qualities, by 
themselves, does not seem to be so great a good as that of mental and 
material qualities together ; and that, in any case, an immense num- 
ber of the best things are, or include, a love of material qualities. 
(2) Great evils may be said to consist either («) in the love of what 
is evil or ugly, or (b) in the hatred of what is good or beautiful, or 
(V) in the consciousness of pain. Thus the consciousness of pain, if 
it be a great evil, is the only exception to- the rule that all great goods 
and great evils involve both a cognition and an emotion directed 
toward its object. (3) Mixed goods are those which include some 
element which is evil or ugly. They may be said to consist either in 
hatred of what is ugly or of evils of classes (a) and (fr), or in com- 
passion for pain. But where they include an evil, which actually ex- 
ists, its demerit seems to be always great enough to outweigh the posi- 
tive value which they possess " (pp. 224-225). 

These summaries show the great number of questions which Mr. 
Moore attacks ; and it is remarkable that in the compass of a book of 
only a little more than two hundred pages he can treat them all so 
fully as he does. But as has already been stated above, his discussions 
are anything but satisfactory. His main thesis that the predicate 
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' good ' means a quality that is unique and unanalysable is ably de- 
fended, but the reviewer is left with the impression that more dia- 
lectical skill than sound judgment on matters of fact is displayed. 

This review should not close without a word with regard to the 
great aid which the author gives his reader toward an easy understand- 
ing of his position. There is a table of contents, occupying fourteen 
pages. Here the central point of each section, — one hundred and 
thirty-five in all, — is given in a single sentence. By reading this 
table of contents anyone can see clearly what the book stands for even 
in its details. Then the summaries which have been quoted in this 
review recapitulate chapter by chapter the main points established. 
In addition to this there is an Index of six pages. Mr. Moore surely 
is indulgent to his reader, who cannot but be duly grateful for this 
assistance. 

The work as a whole should be in the hands of every advanced 

ethical student, not so much because he will find in it solutions of 

problems that have been occupying him, but because he will find 

there extremely clear statements of these problems themselves. And 

although it may not be true, as Mr. Moore seems to think, that the 

difficulties and disagreements of which the history of ethics is full " are 

mainly due to a very simple cause : namely to the attempt to answer 

questions, without first discovering precisely what question it is that you 

desire to answer " (p. vii), still it is true that such a preliminary effort 

to comprehend the question at issue does much to clear up thought. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
Cornell University. 

Kant: Sein Leben und seine Lehre. Von M. Kronenberg. 
Zweite neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck. 1904. — pp. x, 403. 

That Dr. Kronenberg' s book has some measure of popularity in 
Germany may be inferred from the fact that it has reached a second 
edition, though no doubt the special interest aroused by the recent 
celebrations in connection with the centenary of the philosopher's 
death has something to do with the demand for popular expositions of 
Kantian ideas just at this moment. As I have not seen the original 
edition of Dr. Kronenberg' s work, I am unable to say anything as to 
the nature of the modification and expansion to which the author has 
subjected it. In its present form it has' several good points as an 
account for the general reader of Kant's life and his significance in 
t e history of modern thought. The four chapters of the first part con- 



